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derived from sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, wines,
timber, corn, coffee, butter, currants, tallow,
seeds, raisins, cheese, cotton, sheeps' wool, and
silk manufactures.

The finances of the country were in chaos
when Peel set himself the task of improving
them. To remedy the deficit of ^25ooo,ooo in
1841 he imposed an income tax, accompanying
this by a removal of prohibitory duties on im-
ported raw material and manufactures and
special articles of food ; and he had the satis-
faction of finding that the increased consump-
tion countervailed the reduction of duty. This
in itself was an encouragment to fuller freedom
of trade. In nearly every instance the result
was the same. His proposal to withdraw the
prohibition from the importation of live cattle
and fresh provisions was much opposed by the
representatives of the agricultural interests, who
prophesied the ruin of the home cattle trade;
but no such dislocation occurred, for, with
cheapened meat, the trade increased both in
volume and profit. The experience afforded by
the reduction and subsequent abolition of the
duty on wool was precisely similar ; and when
at last the extreme measure of extinguishing
the Corn Laws and protective duties generally
was adopted, the English people were freed from
the excessive burdens which, in the earlier part
of the nineteenth century, had dwarfed their
energies, exhausted their resources, and shaken
the fabric of British trade to its very
foundation.

That there were other causes in addition to
Free Trade that helped in the great commercial